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ABSTPACT 

This review of the activites of eight Head Start 
grantees during the 1973-74 program year incorporates for each topic 
the study findings, recommendations to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEK) , and comments from HEW in response to 
recommendations. Topics include excerpts of Head Start (e.g., 
available services, children's educational gains, parent 
participation), services provided to the hari(3icapped, and problems in 
administration. Grantees were found to be marginally successful in 
facilitating parent participation, and it is recommended that 
alternative means of involving parents be developed. Examination of 
services provided to handicapped children by the Office of Child 
-Ii^j;?^l^ment and Head Start grantees indicated that Head start 
programs lack the professional staff, training, facilities, and 
equipment needed to serve the severely handicapped. It is recommended 
that this situation be remedied and that professional confirmation of 
classification of handicapped children be obtained to avoid 
misclassif ication. Administrative problems discussed include low 
enrollment, low average daily attendance and service to ineligible 
families. These problems are said to continue because of inadequate 
monitoring of grantees by the regional offices. Appendices to the 
report give information from selected studies relating to the impact 
of Head Start and comments from HEW pertaining to the draft report by 
the General Accounting Office entitled "Assessment of Project Head 
start." (GO) 
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To the President of the Senate and 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This report assesses Project Head Start, which is 
administered by the Office of Child Development in the Office 
of Human De/elopment, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

v;e made our review pursuant to the Budqet and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 UvS.C. 53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67) . 

We are sending copies of this report to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. ^ 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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m! THE FEViEW '}:a3 i\ 

Because of Head Start's substantial 
Federal funding, the need to follow 
up on previous GAO recorrimendations, 
and the Congress' continuing inter- 
est in this program, GAO assessed 
the program's results and its man- 
agement by the Office of Child 
Development, within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare's 
(HEW's) Office of Human Develop- 
ment. 

FUmUGS I^I:JD CCIUlurJ 7/;r 

Results j/ Bead Eta^'t 

Since 1965 Head Start has delivered 
educational, health, nutritional, 
and social services to over 5.3 mil- 
lion children and their families at a 
cost of approximately $3.16 billion. 
It has also provided opportunities 
for parental participation in the 
development, conduct, and overall 
program direction at the local 
level . 

The Office of Child Development's 
overall goal for Head Start is to 
develop greater social competence 
in economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The Office defines "social 
competence" as a child's everyday 
effectiveness in dealing with his 
environment and later responsibil- 
ities in school and life. 

Although there are difficulties in- 
volved in uieasuri.nq Head Start's 



results, several independent studies 
concluded that the Office of Child 
Development's goal has been partially 
realized, especially from a short- 
range view. 

Specifically, the consensus is that 
Head Start participants are better 
prepared to enter local schools than 
their disadvantaged, nonparticlpat- 
ing peers. Most studies concluded 
that educational gains of Head Start 
graduates progressively declined 
after the children left the program 
and were virtually lost by the end 
of third grade. This loss of early 
gains may be attributed to interven- 
ing factors, such as home environ- 
ment, community environment, and 
perhaps even local school programs. 

Recent research, hov/ever, suggests 
that if a child continues to attend 
a special program or receives special 
attention beyond that given In the 
regular school system, short-tenn 
gains may be sustained. 

Pai'ent participatioK 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
as amended, states that Head Start 
will provide for direct participa- 
tion of parents of Head Start chil- 
dren in the development, conduct, 
and overall program direction at 
the local 4ayj^l^ 

The Office of Child Development's 
Head Start policy is predicated on 
the concept that the program's 
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success deipands the fullest involve- 
ment of parents or parental substi- 
tutes. 

To meet this goal, the Head Start 
Manual of Policies and Instructions 
sets forth the following opportuni- 
ties for parent participation 

-"involvement in decisionmaking for 
program planning and operation, 

--use in the classroom as paid em- 
ployees, volunteers, or observers, 

—involvement in developing support 
activities, and 

--work with their own children in 
cooperation with Head Start staff 
(primarily through home visits by 
teachers) . 

Grantees achieved only limited suc- 
cess, however. In obtaining parental 
involvement. Parents were neither 
regularly volunteering in the class- 
room nor attending local Head Start 
center committee meetings. Home 
visits by teachers were also infre- 
quent. (See pp. 7 and 8.) 

Services to the handicapped 

The Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1972 require that at least 10 
percent of the total national enroll- 
ment opportunities \i\ Head Start be 
available for tidndicapped children 
and that services be provided to meet 
their special needs. 

To comply with congressional intent 
that Head Start enroll handicapped 
children, including those with more 
than marginal handicaps. Head Start 
grantees are encouraged to serve the 
severely handicapped. 
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Although Head Start has served 
handicapped children, it has gener- 
ally not served severely handicapped 
children. Local officials said ad- 
ditional resources, including profes- 
sional staff, training facilities, 
and equipment, were needed to ade- 
quately serve the severely handi- 
capped. Until HEW provides a means 
for obtaining needed resources, local 
programs should not be expected to 
enroll severely handicapped children. 

Legislation also requires that the 
Office of Child Development report 
annually to the Congress on the 
status of handicapped children in » 
Head Start, including numbers served, 
their handicapping conditions, and* 
services provided. 

In gathering data for this report, 
the Office requested that Head Start 
grantees provide their data early in 
the program year, and many grantees 
provided information when they were 
underenrolled or before all children 
had been medically screened and/or 
diagnosed* 

Several grantees reported more handi- 
capped children than data could sup- 
port, and GAO questions the Officers 
statistics on the number of handi- 
capped children enrolled in Head 
Start. 

In several cases children were in- 
correctly classified as handicapped. 
To minimize this possibility, local 
programs should obtain professional 
confirmation before identifying the 
child as handicapped. (See p. 15.) 

Adrninieti'attve problems 

Although Head Start has provided many 
services to participants, certain 



improvements could make the program 
more effective. 

Head Start requires that not more than 
10 percent of enrolled children be 
from nonpoor families. GAO analyzed 
the income eligibility and found at 
least 25 percent of the authorized 
enrollment were nonpoor. Ineligible 
children were being served because 
grantees had not adeqiiately verified 
family income or had misinterpreted 
the eligibility guidelines. (See p. 
18.) 

Four of the grantees reviewed were 
underenrolled in school years 1972-73 
and 1973-74 because their recruitment 
efforts were not begun early enough 
nor continued long enough to maintain 
full enrollment throughout the school 
year. (See p. l5.) 

Many grantee problems, including re- 
cruitment and eligibility as well as 
underenrollment, were previously 
identified through HEW regional office 
monHoring and GAO reviews. 

These problems continue because the 
three HEW regional offices reviewed 
were not effectively following up on 
problems identified in monitoring re- 
ports to insure that grantees were 
taking corrective actions. (See p. 
22.) 

HEW audit reports and regional office 
officials concluded that followup on 
recommendations in monitoring reports 
was inadequate because of limited 
regional staff available. 

In addition, HEW regional offices were 
not aware of problems until monitoring 
occurred because they did not system- 
atically receive data on grantees' 
activities to make earlier determina- 
tions of compliance with Head Start 
guidelines and help HEW focus its 
field resources. (See p. 22.) 



The Secretary of HEW should direct 
the Office of Child Development to: 

--Help local project officials in 
identifying and implementing alter- 
native means for involving more 
parents in the program* {See p. 

' 8.) 

--Identify and provide a means for 
obtaining the resources, including 
professlQnal staff, training, 
facilities, and equipment, needed 
for Head Start to adequately serve 
severely handicapped children be- 
fore encourag^?-ng local programs to 
enroll such children. (See p. 
17.) 

--Ascertain that local programs 
obtain professional confirmation 
before any Head Start child is 
classified as handicapped. (See 
p. 17.) 

--Re^mire grantees to obtain docu- 
mentat1*on demonstrating eligibility 
from families applying for Head 
Start to insure that no more than 
10-percent nonpoor families are 
served. 

--Require grantees to emphasize early 
and continuous recruitment to 
better insure full enrollment. 

--Require grantees experiencing high 
absenteeism to overenroll after 
cons i deri ng" s taf f-s tudent rati os 
and causes of absenteeism. 

--Assess the current processes used 
by regional offices during monitor- 
ing of Head Start grantees to deter- 
mine whether staff time and re- 
sources are being efficiently used. 

--Systematically acquire the infor- 
mation needed by regional offices 
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to help HEW focus its. field 
resources on problems. (See 
p. 24.) 



AiiEticY Acrioijs a::i 
ujbesolved issues 



HEW concurred with 6A0*s recom- 
mendations and described actions 
taken or planned to implement 
them. Appendix II contains a com- 
plete text of HEW's consents. 

:'IAT2ERS FOR C0?JSIDERATI0:J 
BY THE CONGRESS ~ . 

This report contains information 
which should assist committees and 
Members of Congress with their 
legislative responsibilities 
relating to Project Head Start. 



Because of the specialized services 
needed by sevey^ely handicapped 
children and the lack of resources 
in Head Start to provide for both 
them and the present enrollment of 
nonhandicapped and marginally 
handicapped children, the Congress 
may "wish to consider whether the 
program Is appropriate for meet- 
ing the needs of severely handi.- 
capped children. 

An alternative that should be con- 
sidered is whether funding other 
preschool programs specifically 
designed for the severely handi- 
capped, such as those supported 
by the Office of Education's 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped, would better achieve 
desired objectives. (See p. 17*) 
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He ui St ^r.'vira.T • , stab!t-!»t'l L^' the t'^Tict 'jI' f « .M^oin ^ 
( ♦P7>ert uni tv (OFo in L" ». sprin- m iMf. injc*. r:cK'Utt>/ of l-hc Vii-n i i 
Opportunity Act i>f 19^' (4J r,S.C. j7M), 'i^r'Hir.h subsequent antndr'en t ^ , 
Head Start became an e:.oer iraental-demonstration program providinc; health, 
educational, nutritional, social, and other services primarily to econoir.i- 
cally disadvantaged preschool ehildren, their families, and their coxu- 
numities (42 ll.S.C. 2809). Head Start is also required to provide (or 
dire<.t parental participation in the pro-.Tin's development, s:onduct , ."^tvi 
overall direction. 

The Head Stjrt Manual ot Policies and Instructions sets forth .guide- 
lines for the program's administration and includes Head Start Program 
Perfomiance Standards. These standards state the expected quality of 
operation which must be maintained by a Head Start program and consti- 
tute the minimal requirements that must he net by local Head Start 
grantees to receive Federal funds. The rnanual requires that no more rhar. 
10 percent of enroilees in eaeh Head Start class be from nonpoor 
families. 



Head Start funds are used primarily to support full-year and suiBiiier 
programs. Full-year, full-day prograras operate up to 8 hours a day on ^^n 
average of 11 months a year, while full-year, part*-day pronrains operate 
on an average of 4 hours a day for appro::imately 9 months a year. Head 
Start's full-day programs also provide day car^ and are establishjed when 
suitable care is generally unavailable tor most of the children in the 
program. Summer programs operate for at least 15 hours a week for an av- 
erage of 8 weeks and provide the same range of services as full-year pro- 
grams, with emphasis on me<eting special health care and dental nee^s of 
participants. Both full-year and summer programs primarily enroll children 
who will enter kindergarten or first grade aft-er leaving Head Starts 

On July 1, 1969 > the Director of OBO delegated Head Start to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). The Of fice .of ailld 
Development (CCD) was established by HEIJ and located in the Office ot 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration, Office of the Secretary, to 
administer Head Start and develop' policies for program operations, 
financial planning, and evaluation. In April 1973 OCD was made part of 
the newly established Office of Human Development, OCD and HEW's 10 
regional offices administer Head Start through grants to local nonprofit 
organ! ;?at ions, such as community action agencies, school districts, and 
Indian tribes. 

The 10 regional offices are responsible for processing grant pro- 
posals, providing! technical ass^staut^e to local ^-rantees, and tnoni t or ) i-/ 
grantee operations. Manv ^rante. s t.pefate the Head Start program thei.t- 
selvei:,; others contract with LU-legace auencie-> for program operations. 
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i'LMtees and delegate ar^'^nci.'-*:. genecally pco\f}de ser-ice., ,jt 
locations throughout their r.ar'/.t-t ar-as, £ac[t location J. < 
center and each center nvjv ha>^e one or more clasbcoorao , 

^^t^ LECISLATfO?: 

Hu^ Lconomic Opportunitv Act of 19t.4, a^j ..uT,endi.d, ^.r. > idc:. ] 

"A procrara to be known ds 'Project He^dstact* fucu^od upon 
children whv have not r-a:hed the .^^^e of cor^pulborv Siiioul 
-iltendanct^ which (A) wiil provide such comprt-hen'^ tve he.iUii, 
nutritional, -d^c^iion, social, and ocher servic^j. as the 
director finds wi U .iid the children to attain their lull 
potential and (B) vili provide for direct participation ui 
the parents of such children in the development, conduct, 
md overall progran direction at tbb local ie^^el," r4> 
U,S.C\ 2809) 

llie legislation also provides for a continuin)'. t:vUuation of Hedd 
pr ograrai. . 

The Econonuc Opportunity Amendments of 1972, enacted September I'K 
1972 (Public Law 92-424), require that at least 10 percent of the enroll- 
ment opportunities in Head Start be made available to handirapp.-d 
children. 

While this report was at HEt-J for reviev and cocmr-nt, the Econorrar 
Opportunity Act was amended by the Head Start, Economic Opportunitv, .ud 
Con-iDunity Partnership Act of 1974, enacted^ January 4, 1975 (Public' lav 
93-644). Tlie act officially transferred Head Start to HEU and genera) Iv 
continued the prograiP as described. As a result, the findings /conclns'ion., 
and recomiriendations discussed in this report rem.iin applicable. 

F KuGRAli FUNDING 

\ 

Since the program began in 1965, approxltQately $3,16 bilJi^m h .^. 
heen appropriated to sen/e an estimated 5.32 million children, v.c.rdin. 
to 0£0 and CCD data, as .thown belov. 
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R FAULTS i) F HEAD S TART 

H4ad Start hae been dellverlr^g health', educational, nutritional, 
^nd social nervic^s to children and their families who participate In 
th^ prograffi. In addition. Head Start grantees have generally been pro- 
viding opportunities for direct parent participation in the development, 
conduct, and overall program direction at the local level but were only 
marginally successful in getting parents to regularly volunteer in the 
clai»%rooisi and attend center oteetings. 

Since Head Start's inception* several studies have. been made of the 
program and Its participants^ .A Tmtnber of the studies we reviewed indl-' 
cateci that Head Start graduates we^re better prepared to enter regular , 
school prcgraiM than their disadvantaged, nonpar ticipa ting peers but 
that the educational gains resulting fro® Head Start involvement progres- 
sively declined after the children left the program. 

DELIVERY OF COMPREHE NSIVE SERVICES 

According to information obtained from GEO and OCD, .the Federal 
Covemfflent since 1965 has provided over 3*3 million participating Head 
Start children with health, educational^ nutritional, and social services 
costing over $3.1 billion. 

^11 grantees -r^tviewed provided educational and nutritional services; 
S50st provided health sevrvUes, such as physical and dental examinations; 
and all had a system T.tr providing social services. 

EDUCATIONAL GAIMS 

OCD's overall goal tor Head Start it to develop greater *5ocial 
cosj^etenco in economically disadvantaged children. OCD defines '^social 
competence'' as a child's everyday effectiveness in dealing with his 
environment ^ind later responsibilities in school and life. 

AUhough there are difffculties involved in measuring the results 
ot Head Start, ^ several independent studies and evaluations concluded 
that some success in attaining OCD's goal has been realized, especially 
from a short-range view. Specifically, the consensus was that Head Start 



Several difficulties in measuring Head Start results noted in various 
reports are the (1) lack of reliable test instruments, (2) problem of 
collecting and analyzing followup data on Head Start children due to 
high rates of mobility, and (3) difficulty in giving due consideration 
to pertiaeat extraneous factors, such as socioeconomic status and 
cultural till terence.s. As a result, these studies were generally unsur- 
ressful in deV€>JopinR ind^f.itors oi Boclal conpetence. 



graduates werv bl-tier prepared to eater local schools rhan their disad- 
vantaged, nonparticipating peters. M<?st studies further concluded chat 
thi* educational stains nade b,v Head Start! participants progressively de- 
clined after the children left the pro^ran. and were virtually lost by 
thfc* end of third gratle. Several studies we reviewed indicate that this 
loss of earlv ^ains iruv he attributable to intervening factors over 
which Head Start has no control, including home environment, communitv 
environment, and perhaps ..ven local school programs* 

A recent publication entitled "A Report on Longitudinal Evaluations 
of Preschool Programs'' indicates that continued preschool and priraary 
school intervention may offset this decline and suggests that continued 
intervention in public schools may help sustain gains. " OCD has recently 
initiated a new Head Start demonstration program, Project Developmental 
Continuity, aimed at prompting greater continuity of education and child 
developKRent services for children as they make the transition from pre- 
school to school. Tlie two baisic assunptions of the project are that: 



—Growth and learning are gradual and contii^uai. 



--Development is enhanced when the program considers the child's 
needs and hotue experiences and includes a planned sequence of 
preschool and early-sohool experiences. 

A multiyeirr contn. t has been awarded to conduct a process evaluation of 
the project. Included will be 3n impact study designed to test the 
assumption that child di'velopment can be enhanced hv developmental 
continuity. 

Synopses ot the studies and evaluations we reviewed appear in 
appendix 1. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION 

The Economic Opportunity Act, as amended, states that Head Start 
^,11 also provide for direct participation of parents of Head Start 
children in the development, conduct, and overall program direction at 
the local level. Head Start policy is predicated on the concept that 
the program's success deruinds the fullest involvement of parents or 
parental substitutes of enrol lees. To meet this goal, the Head Start 
Manual of Policies and instructions sets forth the following opportuni- 
ties for parent participation: (1) involving parents in decision- 
making for program planning and operation. {2) using parents in the 
classroom as paid employees, volunteers, or observers, (3) providing 
support activities which parents have helped develop, and (4) providing 
opportunities ^V^'inMrily throuch hotn^ visits by teachers) for parents 
to work with their ,jwn children m cooperation with Head Start staff. 
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Although the eight grantees reviewed were providing opportunities 
for parent participation, they were only marginally successful in get- 
ting parents to regularly volunteer in the classroom and attend center 
meetings. Home visits by teachers were also Infrequent. In a previous 
report to the Congress, "Review of Economic Opportunity Programs" 
(B-130515, Mar. 18, 1969), we concluded that further efforts were needed 
to involve more parents in the program if parent participation was to 
be obtained. 

Volunteering in the classroom 

Records on part-day classes at six of the eight grantees for the 
1972-73 school year showed that most parents volunteered at least a few 
classroom hours. The other two grantees did not maintain volunteer-time 
records. The 6 grantees served 540 families, and parents from 413 of 
these families volunteered 13,423 hours in the classroom—an average of 
32 hours for the entire school year by families who participated. 
Volunteer time for many participating families was considerably less 
than average since 71 percent of the parent classroom hours were donated 
by parents from 35 percent of the families. 

In contrast to the typical situation, at 1 grantee parents from 
65 of the 68 families volunteered an average of 52 hours during the 1972- 
73 school year. Parents and staff at this grantee told us that parent 
participation was successful because parents were scheduled to partici- 
pate once a week and the parents assumed it -was their responsibility to 
do so. Several parents said they thought parent participation was man- 
datory. 

Records of the three grantees with full-day classes showed that 
parents volunteered few hours in the classroom. A low rate of volun- 
teerism is understandable, however, as full-day services are supposed to 
be provided only to families having no suitable individual at home to 
care for the child. The 3 grantees served 330 families, and parents 
from only 108 of these families volunteered 1,172 hours of classroom 
work. At the three grantees, 72 percent of the parent volunteer class- 
room hours were provided by parents from 30 percent of the families. 

Attendance at center meeting s 

Head Start grantees are required to (1) set up a center-level com- 
mittee to help manage the local program and (2) insure that records of 
attendance are maintained. 

Only four of the eight grantees we visited had attendance records 
of parent center meetings. For two grantees, parents from only 17 per- 
cent of the families attended 50 percent or more of the meetings; 
at the other two grantees, 46 percent attended more than 50 percent of 
the meetings during school year 1972-73. Attendance at center meetings 
for the four grantees is shown in the following table. 
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■ Number attending 

Families ' 50% or 

Grantee served No meetings Less than 50% more 



A 48 5 21 22 

C 96 13 38 45 

D 95 48 29 18 

G 83 25 46 12 



Grantee officials and parents of Head Start children told us that 
participation at center meetings is infrequent for various reasons > 
including 

— employment, 

— children at home, 

— family, problems, 

— transportation problems, and* 

— parent apathy. 

Home visits 

Head Start requires that teachers make at least three home visits a 
year (one in summer programs), when parents permit, to discuss the child's 
educational progress and the need for parental involvement. Generally, 
teachers at the eight grantees were not making the required 'three home 
visits, as shown in the following table. 



Number Percent 
Families served 9£7 Igg^ 

Home visits 



3 or more 192 21 

1 to 2 196 22 

None 353 39 

No records available .166 18 

Parent did not permit 1 



Officials at one grantee stated that more home visits would be 
made in school year 1973-74 because classes had been reduced from 5 
to 4 days a week. The fifth day would be used for staff training 
and parent education. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Head Start project? reviewed were delivering health, education- 
al, nutritional, and social services to participating children and their/ 
families and were providing opportunities for direct parent participa- 
tion in the development, conduct, and overall program direction at the 



loc5il level. However, grantees were only marginally successful In get- 
ting parents to regularly volunteer in the classroom and to attend center 
meetings. 

OCD's overall goal for Head Start is to increase the social compe- 
tence of economically disadvantaged children. Head Start has had some 
success in meeting this goal in that participating students are better 
prepared to enter local schools than their disadvantaged, nonparticipating 

However, educational gains have progressively declined after the 
childreti left the program and apparently have not been sustained beyond 
the third grade. 

The loss of early gains may be attributable to intervening factors, 
such as home environment, community environment, and perhaps even local 
school programs, over which Head Start has no control. Consequently, 
expectations of long-term educational gains directly attributable to Head 
Start participation may be unrealistic. 

RECOMMENDATION TO THE SECRETARY . 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

We recommend that the Secretary direct OCD to help local project 
officials identify and Implement alternative means for involving more 
parents in the program. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

HEW concurred with our recommendation and stated that as a central 
focus of the strategy to upgrade parent activities, OCD is in the pro- 
cess of promulgating regulatory policies in the area of parent involve- 
ment. These policies, recently approved by the Secretary as a Notice 
of Proposed Rule Making,' provide for alternative means of involving 
more parents in the program and increasing the participation of the 
overwhelming majority of Head Start parents now involved in some capa- 
city. Buildinc upon this policy foundation further priority steps will 
be undertaken, in coordination with regional offices and local programs, 
to implement a more effective parent involvement program. 
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CHAPTER 3 

HEAD START SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED 

The Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1972 require that Head Start 
enroll and serve eligible handicapped children. The amendments also 
^require that at least 10 percent of the total number of national enroll- 
ment opportunities in Head Start be available for handicapped children 
and that services be provided to meet their special needs^l "Handicapped 
children" are defined as mentally retarded, hard of hearing, i.*eaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, • crippled , 
or other health- impaired children requiring special education and related 
•ervtces. TVie Amendments further require a report to the Congress on the 
status of handic^ped children in Head Start programs be submitted within 
6 months after enactment of the legislation and at least^'annually there- 
after, / 

Because of Concerns expressed by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in\its report on the amendments regarding services pro- 
vided to handicapped children, including those with more than marginal 
handicaps, we examined services provided to handicapped children by OCD 
and Head Start grantees. We observed that Head Start programs generally 
lack the resources to adequately serve severely handicapped children, 

SERVICES TO THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 

To comply with congressional intent that Head Start enroll handi- 
capped children, including those with more than marginal handicaps, OCD 
encotirages Head Start grantees to serve the severely handicapped. This 
category includes children who have severe vision and hearing impairments, 
who are severely physically and mentally handicapped, and who otherwise 
meet the legislative definition of handicapped children in terms of their 
need for special services. Information available from grantees indicated 
that Head Start has been serving some handicapped children but not the 
severely handicapped. 

Most of the grantees visited said they coOld not adequately serve 
severely handicapped children for the following reasons: insufficient 
number of professional staff, lack of training for present staff, and/or 
lack of equipment and facilities. Examples of local officials' comments 
include: 

1. "Their Head Start program does not have any severely handicap- 
ped children but have in the past and presently are servicing 
•handicapped' children. Funds are not adequate for them to 
adequately handle the severely handicapped. The facilities are 
not designed to handle such children. There are no ramps, 
\ rails, or even diaper-changing facilities. However, the real 



ThexHeadstart, Economic Opportunity, and Community Partnership Act of 
1974 ,Y changed the lO-percent requirement from a nationwide basis to a 
State-^y-State one. 
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problem is the staff training and experience. None are trained 
to handle the severely handicapped* Also, last year the pro- 
gram had problems in getting volunteers to regularly assist. 
If handicapped are to be adequately served, a higher ratio of 
adult (especially persons trained in handling the handicapped) 
to student is needed — otherwise it places a heavy load on the 
remaining students as well as the staff. Furthermore, for the 
severely handicapped a 1 to 1 ratio should be used." 

2. "Problems in serving the Severely handicapped (child;ren) in- 
clude the lack of funds, liecessary special facilities, and 
adequately trained staff." • 

2 

3. "Additional funding of $12 par year per handicapped child 
from OCD will not be sufficient to cover the additional con- 
sultant fees which would be incurred to serve the handicap- 
ped. Professionals must be available to consult with Head 
Start parents and staff on educating the handicapped. Also, 
special equipment and supplies would be necessary before the 
program could serve some types of severe handicaps." 

Several local Head Start officials told us that, before encouraging 
grantees to serve the severely handicapped, OCD should have obtained 
grantees' views on the feasibility of this. 

One study performed for OCD concluded that the average additional 
costs of providing needed special services to a handicapped child in 
Head Start amount to $1,151 a child. This includes costs for additional 
staff, staff training,- diagnostic services, special services, special 
equipment aod materials, and modification of physical facilities. 

We visited a local school district special, education program for 
handicapped preschool ^ildren. At the time of our visit, 31 handicapped 
children were in the program. Table I shows examples of the children par- 
ticipating in the program by type of handicap, and table II shows the 
qualifications of the staff used to serve these children. 



\ 



OCD allotted $75,000 to OCD region X which in turn provided about $12 
an enrolled child to each grantee. The purpose of the additional 
funding was to assist grantees in handling handicapped children. 
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TABLE I 



Child Age 
4 



A 
B 



D 
E 

Child 
A 
B 
C 

D 
E 



5 

6 

7 
8 

2 
4 
5 

6 
7 



Special Education Pr ogram 
Local Elementary School 1973-74 

Severely Handlcappeii Room 

Handicap 

Blind, neurological impairment 

Severe retardation, seizure disorder, psycho- 
motor 

Learning and language disability, neurological 
impairment 

Severe retardation, emotionally disturbed 
Profound retardation, neurological impairment 
Moderately Handicapped Room 
Handicap 
Delayed motor and language 

Neurological impairment, language disability 

Neurological impairment, seizure disorder, 
learning and language disability 

Moderate retardation, neurological Impairment 

Mild retardation, vision disability 
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TABLE II 



Special EduCc^tion Program 
L ocal Elementary School 1973-74 ' 

^_L5?/l.Zgltern for Handicapped Program 



Number of staff 
Number of children 



9 1/2 
31 



Children-Staff ratio: 3.3:1 (excluding volunteers) 



Position 

' Head teacher (note a) 
Teacher (note a) 
Teacher (note a) 
Teacher aide (note a) 
Teacher aide 
Occupational therapist 
Physical therapist 
Communications specialist 

Total 

a Certificated by Stete. 



Number Training and/or qualifications 

1 M.A. Education, Speech Pathology 
3 B.A. Special Education , 
1 B.A. Psychology 
1 B.A. Special Education 
1 High school diploma 
1 Registered (State of Wash.) 
1/2 Registered (State of Wash.) 
L. Registered (State of Wash.) 

9 1/2 
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In contrast with the above, OCD guidelines state that a Head Start 
classroom should include a teacher (not necessarily certificated) , a paid 
teacher aide, ami a parent or community volunteer. This staffing pattern 
is tor a classroom with 12 to 20 children. Depending on the program*s 
overall size, that is, number of children, classrooms, and centers, a 
part-time (or full-time) nurse and/or social worker would also be included. 
The pattern does not include physical or occupational therapists needed 
for many of the severely handicapped. 

Community services for educating, the preschool handicapped are very 
limited. Some States, however, assist special programs, such as the one 
described above. In addition, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
within the Office of Education, HEW, funds atK)ut 100 demonstration and 
50 outreach projects for preschool handicappea*^ children . With a budget 
of approximately $14 million for fiscal year 1975, the Bureau supports pro- 
jects to stimulate the development of comprehensive educational services for 
handicapped children from birth through age 8. The strategy is to demonstrate 
through those projects a wide range of educational and therapeutic services 
and to help establish State and local programs. 

REPORTING OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN SERVED 

The Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1972 require that the annual 
report to the Congress include information on the status of the handi- 
capped child ren in Head Start programs, including number of children 
being served, handicapping conditions, and services being ptovided such 
children. 

In its first report to the Congress, dated March 1973, OCD reported 
that Head Start had served about 17,000 handicapped children (15,000 in 
full-year and 2,000 in summer programs). According to the report, this 
information was based on data obtained from 712 grantees responding to 
an OCD survey in August-September 1972. 

An OCD official stated that the information used in the first report 
was based on judgment by OCD staff familiar with the program. According 
to him, the statistics in this report were not taken solely from the sur- 
vey responses, but also from telephone conversations with survey respond- 
ents and by visiting about 10 locations to gain firsthand knowledge about 
services actually provided handicapped children. He added that this 
analysis was necessary to determine whether survey information was over- 
stated or understated. Examples of both were found, but generally program 
directors overstated the number of handicapped children served. Our 
review of OCD's summary of the 712 survey responses showed that grantees 
had reported that 20,728 handicapped children were being served. 

For its second annual report to the Congress (April 1974) , an OCD - 
contractor Kathered data concerning current efforts to serve handicapped 
children within Head Start programs. The grantees were to submit the 
data by November 21, 1973. The contractor would then summarize the data 
in a format which OCD could use in its annual report. 
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The contractor tested the responses In two ways. First » the con- 
tractor telephoned a random sample of 65 responding grantees and ques- 
tioned them on the number, type, and severity of handicapped children In 
their program* If the answers "reasonably coincided** with the Informa* 
tlon In the grantee's questionnaire, the data was considered reliable. 
In the aggregate, the contractor concluded that there were no significant 
differences between the questionnaire and the retest data, and conse- 
quently, no adjustments were made. 

The contractor's second test of the survey data Involved telephon- 
ing 69 of the approximately 12Q nonrespondlng grantees to determine 
whether Information from these programs would have ;affected the overall 
survey results* The contractor determined that this data would not have 
significantly altered the results. 

The survey showed that 22,807 (10.1 percent) of the 225,112 children"^ 
enrolled In the 1,327 programs responding to the questionnaire, were handi- 
capped children. To estimate the number of handicapped children served^ 
the contractor used the 10.1-percent factor and concluded that there were 
29,286 handicapped children enrolled In all Head Start full-year programs. 
The contractor did not evaluate the accuracy of the questionnaire Infor- 
mation which, In Its judgment, would have been a substantiSil task. 
According to the contractor, such an attempt would have been hampered by 
(1) the lack of concrete, precise definitions of what constituted handi- 
capping conditions and (2) the difficulty of assembling qualified pro- 
fessional teams to diagnose each reported handicapped child. 

In summary, contractor officials affirmed their confidence In the 
survey results and their. retest efforts and said they believed they had 
excellent data In view of the process used. 

OCD guidelines define a **handlcapped child" as one who has a health 
Impairment requiring special education and related services. The guide- 
lines provide that professionals trained In assessing handicapping con- 
ditions must confirm the handicaps Identified and that Head Start programs 
must keep records of outreach, recruitment, and services provided to 
handicapped children. The guidelines further state that the diagnostic 
team^s assessments and recommendations must play an essential role in 
the formation of program services and options for the handicapped. We 
evaluated the handicapped certification that had been performed relative 
to the following two considerations in CCD's guidelines: 

— Was a determination that a handicapping condition existed made by 
someone qualified (for example, qualified in the sense that a 
speech therapist determines a speech impediment) to diagnose the 
abnormality, and was this determination clearly documented? 

— Was there a clearly documented recommendation for special treat- 
ment consistent with the diagnosed condition included with the 
identification of a handicapping condition? 
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We examined the records of five grantees that had reported to the 
OCD contractor that they were serving handicapped children. These 
grantees reported that of 1,391 children enrolled 154 were handicapped. 
However, t\\e grantees could provide us supporting information on only llA 
of these children. Furthermore, documentary evidence that a qualified 
person had diagnosed and assessedl a handicapping condition and, more 
importantly, had made recommendations for special treatment was on file 
for only 37 of the children. We believc.it important that both types of 
certification be documented and available to insure that the handicapping 
condition will be appropriately treated and that a program participant 
will not be improperly classified as handicapped* 

Our major concern was the potential adverse consequences of prema- 
ture, and. perhaps *even questionable, reporting of children as handicapped. 
For example, the following were included in the llA children identified 
as being handicapped: 

—VISUALLY IMPAIRED: At one grantee, two children were reported as 
having severe vision impairment. With glasses, however, both were ^ 
within the nonhandicapped category as established in the OCD ques- 
tionnaire. In one instance, the child's ophthalmologist advised us 
that the child should be treated as "fairly" normal for reading 
purposes . 

— SPEECH: A child, referred by a State health agency to a local Head 
Start program, was identified by the grantee as handicapped* Accord- 
ing to the State agency, the handicap was corrected before referral. 

—EMOTIONAL HANDICAP: A child was identified by a grantee as emotion- 
ally handicapped; a physician examining the child described the 
problem as "immaturity." 

—SPEECH DIFFICULTY: A child was certified by a grantee as being 
handicapped because of a speech difficulty; a doctor perfonning a 
speech and heaving examination concluded that an abnormal condition 
did not exist . 

—HYPERACTIVE: A child was identified (11-29-73) by a grantee as 
having a potential handicap even though an earlier evaluation by a 
physician (11-20-73) was "negative." 

We discussed the problems that might result from incorrectly 
classifying children as handicapped with a university director for a 
special education program. She stated that some children who exhibit 
disruptive behavior have been classified as emotionally disturbed and, 
because of that classification, have been denied admis.slon to or removed 
from school programs. She said that sometimes a child exhibiting dis- 
ruptive behavior can, within a period of 6 weeks with the proper care, 
have this behavior problem controlled. This early detection and treat- 
ment prevents -a child from being incorrectly classified as emotionally, 
disturbed. 
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A najor problem encounter**d by the contractor at the outset of its 
work was developing categorical definitions for handicapping conditioas. 
.In the contractor's judgment, there were no universally Accepted, defini- 
tions of handicaps. The establishment of definitions (or criteria) for 
identifying handicapped children is imperative to assure reasonable accur- 
acy iii reporting and to avoid erroneous Identification of children as handi- 
capped. OCD initially identified the nine handicap categories to be inclu- 
ded. The contractor and its subcontractor then jointly established 
definitions for these categories. Precise definitions for the blind and 
deaf were stated. Other categories were less specific. Also an attempt 
was made to eliminate the correctible handicap from these definitions. 
According to some grantees, however, the lack of precise definitions of 
handicapped conditions remains a problem. 

Some grantees had difficulty responding to the OCD contractor ques- 
tionnaire because it was requested too early in the program year. OCD*s 
contractor was equally concerned with the timing of the data gathe^rlng. 
The survey information was requested when many programs were under- 
enrolled, while others had children not yet medically screened and/or 
diagnosed by qualified professionals, especially when handicapping con- 
ditions seemed apparent. Data gathering this early in the program year 
was needed to meet the March 1974 report date,'^while allowing for a pgriox 
review period of 60 days by the Office of the Secretary, HEW, and 30 days 
by OCD. 

While this report was with HEW for review and comment, the Head Start, 
Economic Opportunity, and Community Partnership Act of 1974 was signed by 
the President on January 4, 1975. This act continues the reporting require- 
ment but no longer specifies a reporting date. According to HEW the data 
collection activity will be changed to February or March, The Secretary's 
report to the Congress would then be submitted in November of the same year. 

COr^TLUSIQNS 

OCD encourages Head Start programs to enroll and provide special 
services to the severely handicapped, but these children are generally 
ex. luded because the programs lack the professional staff, training, 
tav^ilities, and equipment needed to adequately serve them. Unless HEW 
Ident'iTies and provides additional resources* Head Start may be able to 
adequately serve severely handicapped children only by reducing enrol 1- 
nent or by denying services to them or other children. 

Further, to minimize the possibility of incorrectly classifying 
children, local programs should comply with OCD reauirements that pro- 
fessional confirmation be obtained for any child identified as handi- 
capped. 
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RECOMHKNDATIU NS TO TH E SECRETAgY, 

We recotnmend that the Secretary direct CCD to: 

--[deutif> and provide a means fur obtaining the resources needed for 
Head Start to adequately ^erve severely handicapped children before 
encouraging local programs to enroll such children* 

— Ascertain that local programs obtain professional confirmation be-- 
fore ami^Head Start child is classified as handicapped. 

AGENCY COMMEN TS 

HEW concurred vith our recommendations and stated it had taken or 
planned to take the following actions: 

—In recognition that the additional costs of providing needed special 
services to a handicapped child in Head Start are high— an aver- 
age of SI, 151 per child as stated in the repDrt--«n additional 
S2a million is included in the President's budget for fiscal year 
1^76 to better provide services to all of the handicapped children 
enrblled in Head Start including those with severe handicaps. A pri- 
ority effort has been made by CCD to include the enrollment of child- 
ren with severe handicaps among the total number of handicapped 
children served, and such efforts will be intensified during the 
cotsing year* 

--Technical assistance has been *and will continue to be provided to 
assist grantees in working with their professional diagnostic re- 
sources to insure not only meeting reporting requirements through 
utilization of the specific definitions provided but also providing 
recommendations for individualized program planning for children. 
Special emphasis for technical assistance is being placed on the 
diagnosis of speech impairments, health impainnents, mental retarda^ 
tion, and serious turner ional disturbances. Careful safeguards will 
be instituted during the coming year to insure that mislabeling or 
St igmati>tlng children doe5 not occur. 

MATTER FOR C UlvS ID ER^XTIQN 

BY TH E CONGR ESS *' ^ 

Berjuse of the specialized services needed by severely handicapped 
children dv.d the lack of resources in Head Start to provide for both them 
and the present enrollment of nonhandicapped and marginally handicapped ' 
children, the Congress may wish to consider whether the program is 
appropriate tor neetin^ the needs of severely handicapped children. An 
alternative that should be considered is whether funding otlier preschool 
programs specifically designed for the handicapped, such as the programs 
supported by the Bureau of Fducatlun for the Handicapped, would better 
i».hieve desired uh j^.^ct ives . 
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PR08L£!!< IN AI)MIN IH1 KRIN^: liLAT)^^ 

AlthuuKh Head Start has. successfully provided services to its par- 
ticipants, ctfrrair* administrative improvements could make the program 
nore effective. Adininistrative problems include grantees serving inel- 
igible families, underenrolled classes, and low average daily attendance. 
home of these problems, on ^^ich we reported previously, are still recurring 
because HEW does not require grantees to verify applicants' income and 
Joe8 not adequately control grantee activities through monitoring, fol- 
lowuPf and management information systems. 

ELIGIBILITY OF PARTICIPANTS 

Head Start guidelines require that no more than iS^iiercent of the 
enrolled Head Start children be from nonpoor families* Head Start 
guidelines also provide that each family enrolling its child in Head 
Start submit documentation supporting its income. 

At six of the eight grantees reviewed during school year 1973-74, 
more than 10 percent of the children were from nonpoor families. The 
6 grantees had a total authorised enrollment of 624 children. The 
corresponding allowance for nonpoor participants under Head Start re- 
quirements is 63 children. To determine compliance with these require- 
ments we analyzed family incomes of 484 enrolled children and found that 
16* were from nonpoor families. This represents about 34 percent of the 
cases analyzed and 25 percent of the authorized enrollment. Ineligible 
children were enrolled because family income was not adequately verified 
oi eligibility guidelines were misinterpreted. The cases we analyzed 
ar*^ suntrarized below. 

Nonpo or Served at Selected Classes of Six Grantees 
1973-74 School Ye ar 

Selected 



! asses of 


Authorized 


Cases 


Nonpoor 






enrol inent 


analyzed 


Allowed 


Served 


A 


90 


39 


9 


24 


H 


lis 


110 


12 


43 




bO 




6 


25 


** 




178 


23 


38 


K 






10 


26 


H 


iO 


27 


3 


8 


Tot^l 






hi 


164 













Hv.iJ '^tart guidelines provide that a "dec K-ration of inrome" 
bv rht- p.jfent*; 1?? a^ceptahle do< umrntat ion. Grantees A, B, D, 
ir, : :* h^vpiv(S J ?Jiitncd r at t-nit'nt by the parents a.*; adequate income 
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verification. However, our comparison of stated income with earning 
statements provided by employers showed that in many cases the families 
were ineligible for Head Start. 

Grantee C accepted Federal Wage and Tax Statements '(W-2 forms) and 
payroll check stubs as adequate verification, but many files did not 
contain these documents. At grantee C, 22 of ?5 nonpoor were from mili- 
tary families. In determining eligibility, the grantee did not consider 
all military pay and allowances as required by Head Start guidelines. 

Grantee E verified income by reviewing W-2 forms, tax returns, and 
check stubs but used deductions not allowable under Head Start guide- 
lines, such as bank loans and child care expenses, to reduce income to 
an eligible level* 

The degree to which nonpoor families exceeded the eligibility limits 
at three of the grantees reviewed is shown below. 



Number of Head Start families 



Amount 


in excess 


Grantee 


Total 




f ellRlbillty limit 


A 


B 


C 


Number Percent 


$ 1 


to 


$1,000 


6 


21 


3 


30 


33 


1,001 


to 


2,000 


7 


9 


7 


23 


25 


2,001 


to 


3,000 


3 


4 


6 


13 


14 


3,001 


to 


4,000 


2 


3 


6 


11 


12 


4,001 


to 


5,000 


3 


2 


1 


6 


6 


Over 




5,000 


-1 


-A 


_Z 


_9 


10 


Total 




2i 


A3 


25 


92 


100 



As shown by the table, tWo--thirds of the participating families exceeded 
the eligibility limit by more than $1,000, while only one-third were in 
the marginal range of $1 to $1,000. 

RECRUITTIENT ' 



Head Start guidelines provide for a recruitment process which sys- 
tematically seeks out children from the most economically disadvantaged 
families^ At four of the eight grantees reviewed, recruitment efforts 
were adequate to maintain full enrollment. Recruitment efforts were 
insufficient, however, to maintain full enrollment throughout the year 
at the other four grantees. As a result, the four grantees were under- 
enrolled in both school years 1972-73 and 1973-74, as shown below. 
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Average monthly enrollment 



Grantee 



Authorized 



1972-73 1973-74 
inote^ 



A 
B 
C 
E 



3,932 
1,524 
400 
270 



3,643 
1,305 
371 
240 



3,524 
1,253 
323 
220 



^Average monthly enrollment through December 31, 1973. 

Grantees B and E started recruiting participants for the full-year 
program in the spring of each year through public advertisements. At 
these two grantees, waiting lists were developed for those families 
responding to the advertisements* Grantees B and E resumed recruiting 
several weeks before classes began* Grantees A and C did not actively 
recruit but started'' classes with children returning from the previous 
year and those enrolled at the request of parents. Because of classroom 
vacancies, grantees A and C initiated recruiting efforts after classes 
started* 

Recruitment was suspended during the summer because staffs were off 
for the summer or in training* Most recruitment stopped after November 
and, as attendance dropped, many classes were underenrolled during the 
program year. 

Children were generally selected for the program on a first-come- 
J^irst-served basis from previously developed waiting lists; door-to-door 
recruitment in target areas; or walk-in applicants who heard about the 
program from parents, agencies, public advertisements, or other sources. 
As a result, there was no systematic selection of the most economically 
disadvantaged families. 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

Our report to the Congress, "Federal Programs for the Benefit of 
Disadvantaged Preschool Children in Los Angeles County, California" 
(B-157356, Feb. 14, 1969), reported that classroom space at Head Start 
centers was underused because of absenteeism. We recommended that Head 
Start guidelines be revised to require grantees to enroll enough children 
to achieve maximum usfe of resources, giving due consideration to prior 
enrollment, attendance statistics, and the need to identify and take 
action to correct the causes of absenteeism. 

Head Start guidelines were not revised and classroom space at many 
of the grantees remains underused because of absenteeism as shown 
below. 
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Average Dally Attendance 



School Year 1972-73 



Classes 



Students 
authorized 
per class 



Average 
dally 



Grantee 



Type 



Number 



attendance 



G 
H 



C 
D 
E 



F 



A 
B 



Part 
Part 
Full 
Part 
Part 
Part 
Full 
Full 
Part 
Full 
Part 
Part 



day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 



10 
1 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 



15 
15 
15 
20 
15 
25 
20 
25 
15 
15 
15 
15 



13 
10 
13 
18 
13 
20 
14 
17 
12 
11 
13 
14 



As shown above, grantee H had the highest average dally attendance for 
classes authorized to have 15 children. The director at grantee H told 
us it overenrolled during school year 1972-73 to compensate for absences. 
For example, in 1 class with an authorized enrollment of 15 » the average 
enrollment was 17 and the average dally attendance was 14. 
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MONITORING OF GRANTEE ACTIVITIES 



The three regional offices we reviewed did not effectively follow up 
on problems identified in monitoring reports to insure that corrective 
actions were taken. As a result, many problems identified by monitoring 
and reviews of grantees were still recurring. In addition, CCD head- 
quarters and regional offices lack the data necessary to account for and 
control wide variations in local performance and costs and the informa- 
tion necessary to identify and resolve local problems promptly* 

Regional monitoring systems 

HEW regional offices are responsible for providing program and 
funding guidance to Head Start grantees, processing and approving appli- 
cations for individual project funds, and monitoring individual Head 
Start grantees to insure compliance with Head Start guidelines. CCD's 
requirements for local Head Start programs are stated in the Head Start 
Program Performance ^Standards. These standards are to be used by the 
per8on(8) performing the monitoring as criteria for measuring grantee 
compliance. 

All eight grantees we reviewed had been monitored during the past 
3 years by the regional office, and in many cases the grantee documented 
its planned corrective actions for the problems identified in the moni- 
toring reports. However, many of these problems were still occurring. 
For example, in^May 1972 the regional office's monitoring team found 
that grantee E was underenrolled, parents were not participating, re- 
cruitment was poor, and ineligible children were being served. Although 
corrective action was planned, the regional office did not follow up to 
determine if the planned corrective action had been taken. During oiir 
visit in January 1974, the grantee was experiencing the same problems. 

Officials of the three regional offices reviewed said -the staff 
assigned to monitoring must also perform other regional responsibilities 
requiring most of their time, such as processing grants, providing as- 
sistance to grantees, and first-time monitoring of other grantees. HEW 
audits of two other regional offices concluded that followup on recom- 
mendations in monitoring reports was inadequate because of limited 
staff. 

Manag^ement information , 

HEW regional offices could provide better control over, and more 
assistance to, grantees before scheduled monitoring if they had infor- 
mation on the cost and effectiveness of the grantee operations. The 
regional offices do not systematically receive the type of information 
from grantees that could be used to effectively manage and control the 
program and to document corrective actions taken on recommendations in 
monitoring reports. For example, although financial data is reported 
quarterly by the grantees, the regions generally do not obtain data on 
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program operations except from grant applications and during monitoring. 
As previously shown, some centers were underenrolled and/or experienced 
low attendance, and the regions generally were unaware of these problems 
until monitoring occurred. 

Regional offices could provide prompt assistance to correct opera- 
tional problems if they had information which could be used to help them 
focus on problems. In aSdition, this information could assist OCD by 
providing *more accurate data to headquarters for budgeting and reporting. 
Currently, OCD's data on the number of children served and the cost per 
child may be inaccurate because the reported 379,000 children served is 
based on budgeted slots. The actual number of children may be less than 
the budget data because some grantees were underenrolled. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Six of the eight grantees reviewed had ineligible participants 
because they had not adequately verified family income by requiring doc- 
umentation, such as tax returns, W-2*8, and payroll check stubs, or had 
misinterpreted the eligibility guidelines. 

Four of the grantees reviewed were underenrolled in both school 
years 1972-73 and 1973-74 because their recruitment efforts were gener- 
ally not continued throughout the school year to maintain full enroll- 
ment. 

We reported in 1969 that Head Start classroom space was underused 
because of absenteeism. Space at many of the grantees we reviewed is 
still underused because of absenteeism. More eligible children could be 
served if those grantees experiencing low attendance were required to 
overenroll after considering staff-student ratios and causes of absentee- 
ism. 

Many grantee problems, such as recruitment, eligibility, and under- 
enrollment, were previously identified through OCD monitoring and our 
reviews. These ^problems continue because the three regional offices 
xevlewed were not effectively following up on corrective actions prom- 
ised by grantees. 

In addition, regional offices are not aware of these problems until 
monitoring occurs because they do not systematically receive the type of 
Information from grantees that provides data on compliance with Head 
Start guidelines. This information could help <1) identify grantee 
problems promptly, (2) develop better data on the number of children 
served and the cost per child, and (3) focus H£W*s limited field resources 
on problems. 
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RECO MMENDATIONS TO THE SttRETAR Y , 
HEALTH, EDUC ATION, AND WELFARE " 



We recommend that the Secretary direct OCD to: 

— Require grantees to obtain documentation demonstrating eligibility 
from families applying for Head Start to insure that no more than 
10-percent nonpoor families are served. 

Require grantees to emphasize early and continuous recruitment to 
better insure full enrollment. 
—Require grantees experiencing high absenteeism to overenroll, 
after considering staff-student ratios and causes of absen- 
teeism. 

—Assess the current processes used by regional offices during moni- 
toring of Head Start grantees to determine whether staff time and 
resources are efficiently used. 

--Systematically acquire the information needed by regional offices 
to help HEW focus its field resources on problems. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 



HEW concurred with our recommendations and stated that it had taken or 
planned to take the following actions: 

— To insure that Head Start continues to be directed primarily 
toward serving low-income families, OCD will work with the 
regional offices to develop policies and procedures for Head 
Start grantees to use in obtaining more definitive information 
on the income of families applying for Head Start • 
— ^A mechanism will be initiated for full-year recruitment activities 
in order to insure full enrollment. Grantees will be instructed 
to start recruitment during the earlier part of the year and to 
continue it on an ongoing basis so that vacancies can be replaced 
without delay from updated waiting lists. 
— Regional offices will be directed to pinpoint those grantees 
experiencing chronic high absenteeism or underutilization of 
resources with a view to dfetermining the causes for this problem. 
Head Start policy will be modified to permit overenrollment in 
those cases where representatives from the regional office and 
Head Start grantees agree that overenrollment will serve to improve 
the situation without having a negative effect on program operations. 
— OCD has recognized this as a problem area and has developed a more 
comprehensive and effective system for monitoring Head Start 
grantees which should make more efficient use of limited regional 
office staff time and resources. It requires grantees to analyze 
their own program operations using a carefully constructed self- 
assessment instrument. OCD regional offices will then utilize 
the information contained in the grantees self-evaluation as a 
basis, for program planning and budgeting as part of the annual 
grant cycle. Information contained in the grantees' self-assessment 
will be validated by periodic visits of regional teams. 
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— OCD, in conjunction with the Office of Human Development, has 
recently initiated activities to a^^elop-aJLead^ Start informa- 
tion system to make available to headquarters and regional offices 
quarterly program progress and statistical data* This infor- 
mation system will meet basic data requirements in connection 
with the new grants management process required by Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-102 as well as other basic man- 
agement needs of'OCD* In addition, this information system, to- 
gether with other regional management processes now in place or 
under development, will provide regional offices with a capacity 
to focus field resources on identified grantee problem areas. 
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INFOBMATION FROM SELECTED STUDIES 
RELATING TO HEAD START IMPACT 



Since Head Start began In 1965, there have been numerous studies and 
evaluations of all aspects of the program. For our purposes we reviewed 
those which concerned Head Start's Impact on the child, family, and com- 
munity. We met with some of the principal Investigators to discuss their 
methodology, examine their data, and review their reports. The following 
synopses present the general conclusions of selected studies and evalua- 
tions we reviewed. 



The Impact of Head Start (June 12. 1969) 

The Westlnghouse Learning Corporation evaluated Head Start's psy- 
chological and Intellectual Impact on Head Start participants. 
The evaluation, done on a nationwide basis, used children who had 
attended Head Start and control groups of children from the same schools 
who had not attended Head Start. The evaluation concentrated on the 
extent children In the first, second, and third grades who had attended 
Head Start programs differed In their Intellectual and social personal 
development from children who did not attend. The contractor focused 
prlmarlly^on the program's educational, cognltlvel Impact rather than 
affective Impact. 



The contractor concluded that: 

—Summer (Head Start) programs appear Ineffective in producing any 
persisting gains In cognitive or affective development that could 
be detected In grades 1, 2, and 3. 

—Full-year (Head Start) programs were marginally effective In terms 
of producing noticeable gains In cognitive development that could 
be detected by the measures used In grades 1, 2, and 3 but appear 
Ineffective in promoting detectable, durable gains in affective 
development . 

—Head Start children, whether from summer or full-year programs, 
appear to fall below national norms in standardized tests of 
language development and scholastic achievement. 



Included measures of academic achievement and Intellectual readiness to 
respond to learning opportunities. 

Included measures of a child's positive self-concept, motivation to 
achieve, and attitude towards school and others. 
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In summary, thh Head Start participants involved in the study were 
not appreciably different from their non-Head Start peers in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

Report on Preschool Programs (Dec. 1971) 

This report, prepared by Dr. Marian Stearns for OCD, examined and 
summarized the results of other reports on the effects of preschool pro- 
grams on disadvantaged children and their families. Dr. Stearns reported 
that in study after study preschool (including Head Start) attendance- 
even in centers with the most sophisticated knowledge, personnel, and 
planning— makes no difference in either achievement or measured intelli- 
gence in disadvantaged children by the end of the sixth grade. However, 
immediate, short-term gains were detected in preschool children. 

Federal Programs for Young Children (Jan. 1973) 

This study was done by the Huron Institute for the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation in HEW and concerned the 
issues and justifications for Federal programs on behalf of children. 
It could not find much conclusive evidence arguing for the mounting of 
children's programs or for their effectiveness. 

Huron found that, although preschool programs (including Head Start) 
result in immediate increases in IQ scores, most gains do not persist 
beyond the second or third grade. The following are extracts from 
Huron's report: 

"The effects of most pre-school projects on IQ scores do not 
persist beyond the second or third grade. Rate of gain in 
the pre-school groups slows by the end of the first grade 
while controls show an increase in scores at school entry. 
The gap between experimental and control children decreases, 
* * * This 'wash-out' suggests the pre-school projects do not 
exert a permanent impact on the intellectual level. 

"Although there has been a general belief that the success of 
pre-school projects would be increased if the age of inter- 
vention were lowered, there is little concrete support for the 
belief. 

"Also in the absence of sustained intervention, no direct 
relationship has been found between the length of time spent 
in pre-school and the size of IQ increments. 

"The gains have sometimes been quite small and even in the 
best programs the children have only very partially caught 
up intellectually. A brief period of enrichment at four 
years of age is no more likely to be still effective at 
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seven years than a good diet taken only at four years would 
protect a child from malnutrition at seven years. * * * To 
be effectiVfev t4ie educational help must be continued." 

A Report on Longitudinal Evaluations 
of Preschool Programs (May 1974) 

This two-volume report, edited by Dr; Sally Ryan, is a' compilation * 
of eight longitudinal evaluation reports of preschool programs, inclu- 
ding Head Start, and presents a well-known researcher's observations 
concerning the effectiveness of early intervention. The report's over- 
all theme concerns the question: What happened educationally to the 
child as a result of the program? Emphasis was placed on the child's 
performance in school, considering achiev^ent; social attitude; school 
attendance; health; parental interest in the child; and the child's 
cognitive, perceptive, and linguistic abilities. 

The report concludes that the data suggests preschool intervention 
does not guarantee continued success through public school, although it 
can enhance school readiness and particular skills in the first fiew 
years. In summary, the data indicates preschool intervention has an 
immediate impact on the child's performance. Intervention programs have 
had several long-term, positive effects: 

— Participants show continued IQ gains through second grade. 
The children perform better than control groups on achieve- 
ment tests even after IQ differences were not found. 

— Intervention children were rated as being better adjusted 
socially and showing more academic promise than control 
children. 

However, impact may be affected by certain variables, such as age, sex, 
initial IQ, relative socioeconomic status type of preschool intervention, 
and continuity of intervention across preschool and primary school 
grades. 

Educational Testing Service 

An ongoing study by the Educational Testing Service for 003 involves 
an analysis of disadvantaged children and their first school experiences. 
The study involves economically disadvantaged children, covering a span 
of approximately 4 through 8 years of age — or from 2 years before 
entrance into first grade through completion of third grade. The study 
population was identified and information was gathered before the target 
children were eligible to enter Head Start. Although the study was in- 
complete, information we received suggested that: 

— A developmental lag exists for low-income children in 

cognitive and perceptive abilities. 
— The rate of development is associated with socioeconomic 

advantage. 
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— The children who entered preschool with greatest cognitive 
skills showed an advantage In their adaptation to the pre- 
school environment which they maintained through the school 
year . 

— The compensatory education programs, whlcfi attempt to in- 
• crease self-esteem in hopes this will Increase achievement, 
^ may be misdirected. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



WASHINGTON. DX« 20201 



OFFICE Of THE SECRETARY 



FEB 2 i 19/5 



Mr. Gregory J. Ahart 
Assistant Director 
Manpower and Welfare Division 
General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Ahart: 

The Secretary asked that I respond to your request for 
our coiranents on your draft report to the Congress entitled. 
Assessment of Project Head Start." They are enclosed. 

We appreciate the opportunity to comment on this draft 
report before its publication. 



Sincerely yours. 




t 



Enclosure 
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'«partmtn; iw.iltu, hJu.alu.n anU Weitart' CcuTaTumts PertaininR to the 
Drati R/ij)nri tM General Accounting PC icf entitled "Assessment of 
Project Head Start" 

CAP RECOMMENDATIONS TO IHh 5hCR£TARV. HKW 

Tht' Secretary ot HEW should direct OCD to: 

--Assist local project oliiciaU m identitying and implementing 
alternative means for involving n¥>re parents in the program. 



DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We concur with the recommendation. Parent involvement h«« been mn 
essential component o£ Head Start irom its inception. While signiticant 
strides have been made in involving parents in key roles in planning 
and managing local Head Start programs t participating aa paid ataff and 
volunteers, and in other ways moving to influence their own lives and 
those of their children, we recognize that these efforts have met with 
greater success in some programs than others. As a central focus of 
the strategy to upgrade parent activities, OCD is in the process of 
prooulgat ing policies in the area of parent involvement in the form 
of regulations* These policies, recently approved by the Secretary 
as a Notice of Proposed Rule Making, provide for alternative mans of 
involving more parents in the program and increasing the participation 
of the overwhelming majority of Head Start parents now Involved in so«e 
capacity. Building upon this policy foundation, further priority steps 
will be undertaken, in concert with rugional offices and local programs, 
to implement a more t-tfective parent involvement program. 

CAO RFCO^f^ENDATlON TO THE SECRETAHY. HEW 

The Secretary should dirtct OCD to: 

**Idcntif> and providt a im-ans lor t»htaining the resources needed 
lor iK-ad Start t^^ ultquat* Iv ^vtjv ^evt rcly handicapped children 
heloru tncouruKinv l^nal pro>!r.ims to enroll such children* 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT 

We concur with this rti *M'im ntfat i un . W< rtiu^ni3!t that the* additional 
costs of providinK ut wit »i ^\n < i,*.! ^itvu* to a h.induapped child in 
head Start art* hiK^» ,ivin;«^ *>! ^ ! Pi 1 per ctultl as stated in li«e 

report. An addut«»n.il nilliuii in iit»riti*re int tuded in ttu- 

Presi<lent*s Hud^et it . ^1 ^^.k P»7f» i.^ bitter provide stfvuts to 

nil ol tilt h,in<lu i\ jMi a tiuolN.' u\ Mi atl Start incliidinK thunc 
1 1 It St VI rt i««in 1 1 1 .!}» 
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^' ^ , » - ^ vit^ £J4 pTi^^v i H Ions ot the i*^/2 Amt^ndmentn to thv 
A • * . ^r-^2-i) nov Che HeAd Stfirt Att q( 

• * * ' ^ 3-'v-r« t^at nu It'Ss than tt-n ptfttent of tHi> tot«l 
*^ ' .•.s.inuist ppporti,nit i^-v in thi' Head Start program shall 

' ? ,1*1 N n r •' ^in^i^.appi'd children *\ . ,«nd that services t>h«n be 

; ^ t -Htr titlr »»ptcia! nt*fds." t^senct* the texm "handicapped*' 

* ..iji* *ir»= th< phra^jf **^pctial ncft.d?;/' and snvludes, but is not 
. ^r. t ti . f. 3tt»J li appM cHndrtn. 

' ^ % , . 1 i.>n 5* Mn* N r,-«u<i ivappf a chilJrtn as thust* who art- "wntally 
' ? Si N ' u J hiaring. uV«t , jjpiftch leipairtfd, vUually handicapped, 
tv^iti,.nBllv 4iriti'irbed , crippled, or other health impaired 
i rr- V* . rra^on tnertoi rtfquire special education and related 



fHjinaiuji-. tor thvi^e uategories tor reporting purpose* have been 
di vt lapi J rovjgh culhttiuni^at ion with profe^slonal agenciea and 
^fi^ani^at ions wSii<h provide si^rvici-s to handicapped children. Defini> 
tioHN „f handicapped ch'.idren specifically exclude conditions ol 
siiJrr *««b4lit U' * vhuh ft pr^fsent normal dt^velopmental lags or are 
rraaiiv wlrrvitihl* Thty will reviewed annually to ensure their 
lUquACcm-^v and appiopr iattnes?* . A prior it v effort haa "^^een made by 
. ^ to imiuJr thr enroUmt-nt oi ^tiildren with severe hacu^icaps among 
r total m.mt>rr handtcappt-a iMidren hvtw^s, ^nd such efforta will 
h*' int ^n& i ! tt'ii durin>c tf>c (;ominK veac , 

i>Au klCOHr^NriAnON TO Till SKCRETARf. HEW 

'-A^rfft.. fi t i • dl ;'ioKrdms obtain pr w^nal cor^f irmat ion for 

anv Hval i-i^nt il^ rtror* ru *r ^Ut m ilnnftttied at handicapped. 



- . -',in i -a- !«tifs : mill Loniinm to bi- pro. Id* 4 

* ' ' < ^ * ' T , ; M . ' n-» f I f ift^ i^t I r< fQt'nt i t hruugh 

' ' : t ' . . - , iiiiiii^n- i^xi'.iiuJ. ^'i^f al-^o providing? 

^ ' ^ — - i pr^^^-t.ir .'or chlfdrt'n, 

' ' ■ * r w - . .*r» 1 r di wH I 

' " ' ' ■ I ^ W * ' ^ ' ! * t ' .J ? i ^ 1 ii h I * n f . f 
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(See GAO note , p, 35 . ] 



GAP R£C0MM^:N7)ATI0N to Tffi SECRETARY. HEW 

The Secrettsry should direct OCD to: 

•-Heouirtr Krantifes t. obtain documentation demonstrating 
iiiglbilitv from tamlHes applying for Head Start to assure 
that no more thai 10 percent non-poor families are served. 

DEPARTMENT COHMEhT : 

We concur with tht- recoRtnendat ion , The Head Start Act of 197A esscn-* 
tlall'y gives thv Secretary authority to include, to a reasonable 
extent, children who would benefit from Head Start but whose families 
do not wet tht low- income criteria. Participation by children from 
non-poor tanilus has bt t n limited bv administrative action to no 
mure than iO rL^nt . 

To ensun tt^at Head Start tontmuts to bv directed primarily toward 
serving low- income tamiUt s, we will work with the regional offices 
to develop polities »n<l procedures tor Head Start grantees to use in 
obtaining more definitive mlormation on the income of families 
applying tor Ht ati Stai t . 

GAP RECOMMENDATION TO THE S^CRiTAH^, HEW 

"-Kt MUirt /.rani its (< ui^L* rua % npr a - i oa tarl> and c<^ntinuous 
re^riiitrTHiit .^^ ni<?itJ to luctir assure full enrollmt*nt- 

Dl- PA HTM? NT ( (^MM}NT 

Wi vontnr wir*. Um r* ^ , m .tt i,»n W* WiU initiate a mtultanism for full 
war rek 1 1. 1 1 n * .u i it i»i or^r to ii»^ure full enrollment. We will 
aKu instn.it ^ r^tniti t. r m . tm 1 1 i h nt uurin>: tfic earlic«r part of 

ti i Mar fsi .*M)rin.,t \i tn 'n^'om^: ^),isl- su t^nt vacant les tan 

^-t f , p ; r*. . II ; r i ? (1 r ^ J u.t 1 1 nn lists. 
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The Secretary should direct CCD to: 

^-Require grantees experiencing high absentee isa to over* 
enroll after giving due consideration to staff student 
ratios and the causes of absenteeism. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT ; 

concur with the recoimendaticm. Regional offices vill bm directed 
to pinpoint those grantees experiencing chronic high* absentee isa or 
undercut 11 ixat ion of resources with a view to deteralning the causae 

for this problea. 

Head StaiTt policy will be modified to peralt over-enrollnent in those 
cases where representatives froa the regional office and Head Start 
granteea agree that over- enrol laent will serve to iaprove tha situation 
without having a negative effect on program operations. 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY > HEW 

The Secretary should direct OCD to: 

— Assess the current processes used by regional offices during 

monitoring of Head Start grantees to determine whether staff 

time and resources are being used efficiently in carrying out 
this function. 

DEPAjRTlCNT COMWINT i 

f 

We doncur with this recommendation. OCD has recognized this as a 
problem area and has developed a more comprehensive and effective system 
for monitoring Head Start grantees which should make more efficient use 
of iiraited regional office staff time and resources. It requires 
grantees to analyze their own program operations using a carefully 
constructed self-assessment instrument. OCD regional offices will then 
utilize th^ intormation contained in the grantees self-evaluation as a 
basis for program planning and budgeting as part of X ii e amiual grant 
cycle. Informat ionP contained in the grantees' self assessment will be 
validated by periodic visits of regional teams. \ 

GAO R>:COMMENDATION TO TWK SECRETARY. HEW I 

Tht St<.rctar\ hhiniid dlrt»ct OCD to; / 

--Providt for svsti'matic acquisition ul the type of ^formation 
netHle<l by regional oi i ict s to assist IIKW in focusing its field 
ft sources on i(i( ntiiii «l problem areas. 
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DLPAKTMENT CO>tMENT : 

Wt concur with this rec onmendat ion, CCD, in conjunction with OHD, has 
recently initiated activities to dt^velop a Head Start information 
system to make available to Headquarters and Regional Offices quarterly 
program progress and statistical data. This information system will 
meet basic data requirements in connection with the new grants manage- 
menC process required by 0MB Circular A-I02 as well as other basic 
management needs of OCD. In addition, this information system, together 
with otiier regional management processes now in^place or under develop- 
ment, will provide regional offices with a cap4city to focus field 
resources on identified grantee problem area^. 



GAO note: Material deleted from these comments referred 

to matters discussed in the draft submitted for 
review but not contained in the final report. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH^ EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR AI»1INISTERING ACTIVI TIES 
DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



_- lenure jq£ office— 

IXSBL Tq 



SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATIOIL 
AND WELFARE: 

Caspar W. Weinberger 
Frank C. Carluccl (acting) 
Elliot L. Richardson 
Robert H. Finch 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION: 

Robert H. Marik 

Stuart H. Clarke (acting) 

Rodney H. Brady 

Ronald Brand (acting) 

James Farmer 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT (note a): 

Stanley B. Thomas, Jr. 

Stanley B. Thomas, Jr. (acting) 

DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT: 

Saul R. Rosoff (acting) 

Edward F. Zigler 

Jule M. Sugarman (acting) 



Feb. 1973 
Jan. 1973 
June 1970 
Jan. 1969 



Mar. 1973 
Nov. 1972 
Feb. 1971 
Dec. 1970 
Apr. 1969 



Aug. 1973 
Apr. 1973 



Aug. 1972 
June 1970 
July 1969 



Present 
Feb. 1973 
Jan. 1973 
June 1970 



Feb. 1974 
Mar. 1973 
Nov. 1972 
Jan. 1971 
Dec. 1970 



Present 
Aug. 1973 



Present 
July 1972 
June 1970 



a 



In April 1973 responsibility for the Office of Child Development was 
transferred from the Office of Administration to the newly formed 
Office of Human Development', headed by the Assistant Secretary for 
Human Development. 
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